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MARINE RAILWAYS IN BOOTHBAY 


By Barbara Rumsey 


Barbara Rumsey is the director of the Boothbay Region Historical 
Society. She regularly contributes articles on Boothbay’s history to 
the Boothbay Register and has written or edited a number of books on 
Boothbay history. This article has been edited down (with apologies 
to Barbara) from three that appeared in the paper in 1995. There are 
probably not more than a dozen marine railways of any size left in 
Maine. This is about one that is gone. 
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A shipyard is a place to build vessels; 
it is also a place to repair vessels. Not 
much of a plant was required to build 
vessels in the nineteenth and earlier 
centuries—normally a gentle slope to 
the water, enough elbow room to scatter 
building materials around and maneu- 
ver in, and perhaps a shed which served 
for various functions, such as storage of 
tools, a mold loft, or shop jobs such as 
spinning oakum, and protection from 
rough weather. 


More of a plant is required to repair 
vessels. To work below the waterline, 
the vessel has to be careened (laid over 
on its side) on a shore and worked on 
with a watchful eye to the tide, or 
heaved down at a dock (pulled down by 
its masts), or hauled up out of the water. 
Because Boothbay has such a wide tidal 
range, at least nine feet, careening is eas- 
ily accomplished and many hours can be 
spent at work while the water is in 
retreat. However, there are attendant 
problems that hauling alleviates. It’s relatively easy to launch 
a vessel for gravity is working with the vessel's deadweight. To 
haul a vessel is a different matter, with gravity working against 
the weight; hauling demands a railway of sorts, and power. 


Large vessels did not lend themselves to being hove over on 
the sand or at a dock for repairs because their masts and rig- 
ging had unusual forces put upon them which endangered 
them. Weeks of work were necessary just to prepare a large 
vessel for heaving down. Smaller coasting schooners, those 
vessels that delivered goods along the coast, were built with 
flattish bottoms to allow them to get into shallow water in 


Two schooners hauled on tandem cradles at Boothbay Marine Railway c. 1890. The 
schooner in the foreground is the Ethel & Addie, Capt. Alphonse Dyer, built by T.M. 
Hagan & Co. at Bath in 1882. (Courtesy Boothbay Region Historical Society) 


small communities which made them nearly impossible to 
heel over on the sand. Railways solved a lot of problems. 


According to Henry Hall’s 1884 Report on the Shipbuilding 
Industry of the United States, the first marine railway for large 
(700 ton/over 150 foot) vessels was built in Salem, 
Massachusetts in 1822, with plans obtained from Europe. Hall 


wrote, “A windlass was planted to haul the hulls on the ways 
and was worked by means of horse-power, and the gearing 
was so crude that the horse was driven around ina circle a dis- 
tance of 17 miles in order to get the vessel up the bank a dis- 
tance of 450 feet.” 


It makes sense that intelligent workmen found ways to haul 
small vessels in small nineteenth century shipyards. Not only 
were there examples of marine railways nearby, including one 
in Portland, Maine by 1826, but lifting or pulling mechanisms 
abound on land and sea. The man-powered capstan on board 
nearly every sizable vessel was a suitable model, and its 
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From The Chart Table 


I’ve been a member of several museums - and not just maritime museums - for more 
than 30 years. It’s a habit, I suppose. It’s the way I was brought up. I like what muse- 
ums do and I like to share in those efforts by joining. As a member I get the institution’s 
newsletter and routine correspondence. I get counted as a supporter in the annual 
report. I’m pleased to help out and I have the sense my help is appreciated. Actually, as 
a museum professional, I KNOW my help is appreciated. It’s how a museum works. 
It’s how a museum is able to carry out its mission. And, contributing to the museum’s 
annual fund and to separate fundraising activities - special programs or capital projects 
- is even better. | 


For several years, now, our Museum has been employing a number of strategies to 
increase its membership income - and we have been quite successful. In fact, our mem- 
bership has not grown in numbers so much as our members have become increasingly 
supportive. This they have done by upping their category of membership (from Family, 
say, to Sustaining) and by increasing the extent to which they support the Annual Fund. 
In this we are very fortunate and for this we are greatly thankful. 


It makes me think - and, here, we have not been so successful - that if we could some- 
how intellectually reach every one of our members and convincingly make the follow- 
ing pitch, we could increase our support from members by an order of magnitude. The 
pitch would go something like this: you are a member of this organization because you 
have positive feelings about being a supporter of what we do; following a standard mar- 
keting maxim, you undoubtedly have friends and family that think like you and who 
would ALSO have the same positive feelings about supporting this place but are NOT 
YET MEMBERS; could you, please, convince just one of these friends or family members 
to join the Museum at the same level as you? If every one of our members were to do 
this, simple arithmetic suggests we would double our membership income and be able 
to breathe much more easily as we interpret the rich maritime heritage of Maine. 


As a membership organization, we thrive (or not) based on our members’ enthusiastic 
support. Beyond the funds needed to carry out our work, program attendance and, in 
general, boosting this Museum has been how our members over time have transformed 
our galleries and lecture halls into living, vibrant places. This winter, several commit-_ 
tees are working at how to make visiting and being a member here a more satisfying 

experience. We will be reaching out for ideas and I invite you not to wait to let me 
know what you think about being a member of Maine Maritime Museum. You can 
easily reach me at wilcox@bathmaine.com or at 207-443-1316, extension 324. We hope 
we can report some great new initiatives as the months pass - with a full report next 
late spring or early summer. 


Have a great holiday season and I look forward to seeing you here or otherwise 
hearing from you. 
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WELCOME 
ABOARD! 


New Members 


August - October 2005 

Megan Adams Marcia Mather 
Nancy Adams & Marti Mather 

Cory Hanna Dana P. McLean, Sr. 
Keith Bance Mr. & Mr. 
Matthew C. Donald Meyers 

Brynildson Mike O'Neill 
Thomas H. Cabelka Dillwyn P. & 
Ron & Beth Conant Catharine B. Paiste 


Nevius Curtis 
Thomas Dolan 


Mr. & Mrs. 
David R. Emery 


Tom Fabick 
Leslie Goode 


David & Connie Greer 


Curt Hagenbuch 


Mr. & Mrs. Frederick 
C. Hammond 


Dale S. Hanson 
Chester I. Hopkins III 
Richard C. Hulbert 
Robert P. Labbe 


Michael LaRoche & 
Patricia W. 
Huntington 


Mr. & Mrs. 
Maxwell Lester 


Karen Lyons 


Maine Maritime Museum 


Walter Parsons 
Terry Phinney 
Helen & Dick Regan 
M. D. Richardson 


Merritt Sargent & 
Anne Ferguson 


Laure Smarz 
Andrew Smith 
Joseph Spaulding 


Mr. & Mrs. 
Walter Stults 


Rodney Tenney 


Mr. & Mrs. John Todd 


F. A. Weisenfluh 


Beth & Christopher 
Welsh 


Leland R. Wilson 
Rick Wise 


Holiday Open House 
Sunday, December 4th 
9:30 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 


* Special tours of 
Donnell House 


November 2005 


* Free admission 


* Holiday shopping in the 
Museum Store (see pg. 11) 
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NEWS FROM THE 
MEMBERSHIP OFFICE 


Barbara Potter, Membership Secretary 
207-443-1316 ext. 344 potter@bathmaine.com 


As I sit here this rainy, windswept day contemplating anoth- 
er month of Hurricane Season, I find it hard to believe that it is 
time to prepare for winter. However, this is the final Rhumb 
Line of the year, and I want to take this opportunity to remind 
you that a membership in Maine Maritime Museum makes a 
great holiday gift. 


Someone on your gift list would surely enjoy visiting the 
Museum throughout the coming year, doing research in our 
library, shopping in the museum store, attending lectures and 
exhibition openings and reading the articles in The Rhumb Line. 
People who summer in Maine would find this a way to “keep 
in touch” and you, as the donor, would know that you are con- 
tributing to our ability to promote an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of Maine’s Maritime Heritage by collecting, preserving, exhibit- 
ing and interpreting materials related thereto. 


There are several options for membership gift giving. In each 
instance, you will need to supply the new member’s name, 
address, phone number and seasonal information (if applica- 
ble). I will also need the donor’s information (as above) and 
whether you wish to have renewal notices sent to you or to the 
gift recipient. 

¢ You can call during business hours (or e-mail) and give 
the information and a credit card number. 

¢ You can come by the Museum and purchase the 
membership. 

¢ You can visit our website 
Www.mainemaritimemuseum.org and purchase 
through the online store. 

When you buy a holiday gift membership, you should spec- 


ify whether you want the special gift card sent to you for giv- 
ing or mailed directly from here. If I am to send it, please let 


me know what message and signature you want on the card 
and when it should be mailed. 


To close, I want to thank you very much for your support 
during the past year and to wish you 


blay py Pfotidays 
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portable equivalent in a shipyard was known as a “crab.” The 
crab was anchored temporarily at the spot for whatever task 
was necessary, and the men turned a manufactured crab’s 
drum with cranks, hauling a weight at the end of a rope by 
winding the rope on the drum. [There is a horse-powered 
yard-built crab in the Museums collections.] It is likely that lit- 
tle Maine shipyards had simple yard-built wooden crabs pow- 
ered by either men or horses, similar to those “windlasses” 
used to move houses until the 1930s. 


A shipyard “crab” in the Museum's collections. It would be 
anchored where necessary and then a line would be wound around 
the drum with power supplied, usually, by horses or oxen. 


Though a windlass is technically defined as a device with a 
horizontal drum, in the Boothbay region the word is tradi- 
tionally used to describe the house-moving device which had 

a vertical drum. The house-moving windlass, such as that 
used by the Milton Giles family of Boothbay, was described 
by Red Giles as an upright drum or barrel about 10 inches 
across, held in a frame about four feet high, with a horizontal 
crank/handle called a sweep stick. It was anchored where 
required with iron pins, reminiscent of a pepper mill nailed 
temporarily to the table during a meal. The sweep stick, 
pulled around by a horse, rotated the barrel which took up the 
rope from one or more blocks and tackle ultimately chained to 


In this Earle G. Barlow drawing, a horse-powered shipyard crab 
is shown hauling a small schooner onto the hard. 
(Courtesy Barbara Rumsey) 
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the house, inching the house along its temporary track. 


Small vessels could have been hauled out of the water as eas- 
ily as houses were hauled from one site to another, with the 
same cheap, plentiful equipment and a little preparation—a 
launching in reverse aided by a horse-powered windlass. 
However, marine railways of a fairly elaborate design, com- 
plete with iron ways and wheels, were not built in Boothbay 
until after the Civil War. Considerable investment was needed 
for such a venture. 


Boothbay Harbor traditionally had been a harbor for vessels 
that came from all over seeking provisions or taking shelter. 
Given the popularity of the harbor, a railway was a natural 
extension of the other services offered in town. After the Civil 
War, there were constant efforts, underwritten by the town, to 
attract business. The usual scheme was to forgive the taxes for 
ten years on any business that came to the area. 


Two marine railways were built in Boothbay in the 1860s. 
The Boothbay Marine Railway was built by 1868; the 
Townsend Marine Railway, later Sample’s shipyard, now 
Boothbay Harbor Shipyard, was built a year later. 


The Boothbay Marine Railway was built on the site of what 
is now a condominium complex at West Harbor immediately 
next door to the Boothbay Harbor Yacht Club and formerly the 
site of the Oake Grove Hotel, one of Boothbay’s biggest and 
longest lived grand old hotels. 


According to the 1870 town census, the company was start- 
ed with $10,000 in capital and operated 11 months of the year. 
It employed six men who were paid a total of $1800 a year, 
implying a man’s average wage was about $300 a year. The 
value of the railway’s stockpiled supplies was listed: $150 
worth of timber, $500 worth of oakum (about 100 bales), $600 
worth of paint, and $200 worth of iron. The railway per- 
formed an annual average of $5,000 in repairs with two horse- 
power. , 


The investors were primarily local with the exception of five 
from Chatham and Brewster on Cape Cod. The railway’s pres- 
ident and treasurer were Joseph Nickerson and Erastus 
Nickerson, both of whom came to the area from Brewster 
around the time of the Civil War. The June 23, 1877 Boothbay 
Register reported: “In the year 1863 Capt. Joseph Nickerson 
came from Cape Cod and established the fish stand on the 
point making the Southern shore of West Harbor, which has 
since been known as Cape Cod.” The article identifies 
McKown Point (the southern shore of West Harbor) as “Cape 
Cod,” as did Greene did in his 1906 history [of Boothbay]. 
Though Greene thought it was a permanent name change, it 
was not to be; and McKown Point is now McKown Point. 


In the 1870s and 1880s the Register routinely supplied news 
of doings at the railway. 


On February 2, 1877, the Register reported that 100 vessels 
had been hauled during 1876, earning $1,332.41, with expens- 
es of $842.93. It was mentioned that the railway had been trou- 
bled by the expenses of a court suit, costs of paint, oakum, 
shops, and the wharf, leaving them over $600 in debt. 
Elsewhere the paper noted that the railway, “is doing a rush- 
ing business under the efficient management of Capt. J. 
Nickerson, its superintendent. The ways are full at present and 
six vessels are laying off waiting for their turn to haul and 
more coming, including Josephine Swanton, under M. S. Brewer, 
Twilight, Orne of Bristol, Adriana, Snowman of Georgetown.” 


The court suit alluded to was probably that against Luther 
Maddocks which may have arisen from his nonpayment of a 


(continued on page 5) 
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This detail from the Altas of the State of Maine, George N. 
Colby & Co. (1884), shows the two marine railways in Boothbay 
Harbor at the time. The Boothbay Marine Railway is to the left, 

in West Harbor. Townsend Marine Railway is to the right in the 


Harbor proper. (Museum Collections) 


hauling bill. A third of his steamer Maud M. Fish was seized, 
and all his real estate on the east side of the Harbor was set off 
to the Railway. 


The year 1877 was, like 1876, a poor year for the railway. On 
February 9, 1878, the paper printed, “the past year has proved 
a very unprofitable one to marine business. Fish have been in 
poor demand.” The railway hauled 91 vessels, making 
$1,254.35 with expenses of $671.68. Regardless of the financial 
bottom line, the railway was at times a busy place, as can be 
seen by a sample of news items. In April the paper mentioned 
that five vessels had arrived to go on the railway: J. W. Sawyer, 
Orchard of Southport; Astoria, Hodgkins of Southport; Mary S. 
Wonson, Lewis; Isabella Dickerson, Wiscasset; and Lark, cap- 
tained by Miller. Later in June, “There is a lively appearance 
at the railway, with carpenters, caulkers and painters going to 
and from the railway. The past week the following steamers 
have been on the Boothbay Marine Railway: Samoset, Millie 
Wales, J. W. French, and Fannie Sprague.” (Some of these were 
pogie steamers.) In July, “Schooner Midnight is on railway 
after going ashore - a new keel was put in and new keelsons, 
and she will be thoroughly refastened.” 


Things improved in 1878, with only 74 vessels hauled, but all 
debts paid and the railway showing a profit of $115.72 which 
must have delighted the shareholders. Like the 1877 news 
items, there were similar reports of various vessels being 
hauled in 1878. In April there was an article about the railway 
which mentioned the upper and lower cradles, comparing the 
looks of the vessels Brenda and sloop Bull Run of Augusta in 
the cradles. Yacht Brenda, owned by Cook of Boston, was to be 
recaulked and her bottom coppered. One event out of the 
ordinary was a fire on board the steamer Millie Wales while she 
was on the railway. Though the tide was out, the men let her 
down as far as possible and fought the fire with buckets of sea 
water. Millie Wales, built in Boothbay in 1875, was to burn 
again in the Florida Keys in 1885. 


The February 1880 annual meeting revealed that 1879 had, as 
usual, been a difficult year, with the fewest vessels hauled 
ever, only 62. Allen Lewis, described as having been president 
since the railway’s founding, had died not long before. News 
items implied the railway was a great success, that there was 
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so much work waiting that vessels were sent to the Townsend 
Marine Railway in Boothbay Harbor. But the annual meeting 
reports implied that the railway had not lived up to expecta- 
tions. The 1870 census had estimated the railway would cus- 
tomarily return $5,000 a year. Yet the annual reports list the 
gross at usually under $2,000. 


Many elements might have conspired to keep the railway 
marginal. Some factors might have been: the old cod bounty, 
a federal fishing subsidy, had been discontinued in the 1860s; 
railroads had cut into water’s supremacy as the avenue of 
choice for transportation; and perhaps the steam-powered 
Townsend Marine Railway had taken a big bite out of the 
Boothbay Marine Railway’s work. [The 1870 census listed the 
Townsend Marine Railway, later Sample’s and now the 
Boothbay Harbor Shipyard, as steam-powered, with a $13,000 
investment; and it was rated as 12 horsepower. The capacity 
of this railway was 500 tons. The values in 1870 of both rail- 
ways, over $10,000, were twice that of most of the contempo- 
rary shipyards in Boothbay.| 


The railway did not survive into the time of most people’s 
living memory but the author visited Arthur McKown at his 
home near the site of the old railway on June 15, 1995. He 
recalled that as a child around 1903, his father had taken him 
to the railway and placed him on the horse’s back as it 
walked around the windlass hauling a vessel. Arthur 
remembered that the horse performed his chore inside a 
building which he called a “roundhouse.” He had been so 
young, perhaps three years old, that he did not enjoy the 


A small unidentified schooner on the Townsend Marine Railway 
c. 1900. Photo shows some of the detail of a typical cradle. 
(Museum Collections) 


experience. Arthur added that the railway was discontinued 
when he was still quite young, probably before 1910. He 
recalled that at least the cradles and perhaps more gear was 
taken to the Townsend Marine Railway which was later 
called the Boothbay Harbor Marine Railway. Tax records 
provide a closer date for the very end. 


The Boothbay valuations showed that through the 1870s and 
the 1880s the railway had been valued at between $3,000 and 
$4,000. The tax on it was ordinarily around $50 or $60, but it 
could vary wildly. For instance, in 1875 a $90 tax was paid for 
a $3,000 assessment; in 1876 $51 was paid on the identical 
assessment. According to the Boothbay Harbor town reports 
the Boothbay Marine Railway paid $65 in 1891, and then its 
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payment declined to $21 in 1906, the last year it was on the tax 
rolls. A February 1906 deed transferred all the estate belong- 
ing to the Boothbay Marine Railway to W. Herbert Reed, the 
proprietor of the Oake Grove Hotel. 


The railway, nearly 40 years old in 1906 and having never 
been the cash cow its investors hoped, finally succumbed and 
was incorporated into the Oake Grove. 


Recently-Received Treasures: 


The Museum depends on the generosity of the public to 
build its collections, and to preserve and exhibit the mar- 
itime history of Maine, and the history of the families q ho 
have lived here. This is an item from a current exhibit of 
some of the treasures we have been given in 

months. 
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What our visitors are saying 
about us: 
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Need a Unique Gift? We have... 
Gift Memberships for Every Occasion! 


Gift Memberships for family or friends provide a full year of Free Admission, 10% Discount in the Museum Store, 
Guest Admissions, Program Discounts, a year’s subscription to The Rhumb Line and invitations to Member events. 


Stop by the Store or call us at 


207-443-1316 x 344 


for Gift Memberships for Birthdays, Anniversaries, Graduations or any Special Occasion 


We will even wrap it for you! 
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Maine Maritime Museum Hosts Popular 
Senior College Course 


Late summer saw the start of what we hope will continue to 
be a successful partnership between Maine Maritime Museum 
and Mid-Coast Senior College. Nearly a year ago the 
Museum’s Manager of Education met with members of the 
senior college curriculum committee to begin planning a col- 
laborative effort to offer a comprehensive course using the 
Kennebec River as its focal point. The eight week course 
would be team taught by a collection of well known experts in 
their respective fields and would take place at the Museum so 
as to take advantage of its vast collection and further enhance 
the student’s experience. 


The result has been an outstanding course titled “Exploring 
the Kennebec Region”. Within hours of registration opening, 
the thirty available spaces had been filled and a waiting list 
had started. Those who were fortunate enough to take part in 
the class have learned a great deal about various factors which 
have shaped the region and culture of the area. The course cur- 
riculum started with a look at the geological features which 
have physically shaped the region. Students next visited the 
archeological dig taking place at Popham with instructor John 
Bradford, where they were able to see first-hand the remnants 
of one of the earliest attempts by Europeans to have a perma- 
nent settlement in this country in 1607. 


Later in the course students visited the Pownalborough 
Court House (1761) where instructors Jay Robbins and Jay 
Adams discussed the rise of the Kennebec Proprietors and 
Maine’s ascent into statehood. The Museum’s own Nathan 
Lipfert spoke about the growth of the shipbuilding industry 
along the Kennebec and its influence on the region, followed 
by a guided tour of the Percy and Small Shipyard. This course 
focused on more than the history of the region, as instructor 
Susan Beegel focused her session on the literature and poetry 
which has sprouted from the Kennebec. Susan read part of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s The Pearl of Orr’s Island which 
describes a ship wreck taking place at the mouth of the 
Kennebec. Could it be the wreck of the Hanover? Susan was 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA IN APRIL 


Tuesday morning, April 25, 2006, Maine Maritime Museum 
members and friends will begin a five-day tour to the Tidewater 
Region of Virginia. This area, where four major rivers flow into 
the Bay, forms the west coast of the lower Chesapeake Bay. It is 
rich in its contributions to our country’s cultural and historical 
heritage. As with trips they have organized and led for the 
Museum in previous years, Miriam and Charles Butts have 
thoughtfully researched and planned an itinerary that will be 
informative while providing a relaxed and enjoyable escape to 
Virginia in April where spring arrives long before winter ends 
in Maine. Members will be introduced to unique “off-the-beat- 
en-path” sites - the crowds at Williamsburg will be avoided. 
Highlights will include a personally guided tour of the archeo- 
logical excavations at Historic Jamestown, the actual site of the 
1607 settlement led by John Smith; a private tour of The 
Mariner’s Museum in Newport News, America’s largest inter- 
nationally acclaimed maritime museum; and a visit to the beau- 
tifully-sited 17th century St. Luke’s Church in Smithfield, a 
compelling landmark in Virginia’ s history. But the tour won’t be 
all history; accommodations will be at two of the most comfort- 
able and famous resorts on the Virginia Coast — Tidewater Inn 
in Irvington and Kingsmill Resort and Spa at Williamsburg. 
Members will receive full details by mail before the end of 
November. Please look for the special invitation in the mail and 


consider joining the trip now; the closing date for registration 
will be in early 2006. 
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able to use one of the Museum’s paintings of this event to illus- 
trate several points. The final unit of the course, taught by Ed 
Friedman from the Friends of Merrymeeting Bay, looked at the 
environmental challenges the river has faced in the past and 
the how the role of communities along the river today will 
shape its future. 


Special thanks to all those who helped make this wonderful 
course possible and left the students clamoring for more. The 
Museum’s Manager of Education is currently working on 
twisting the arms of all the instructors to be able to offer this 
course again next fall. 


Instructor Jay Robbins discussed the rise of the Kennebec 
Proprietors with students at the Pownalborough Court House. 


Recently-Received Treasures: 
L The Museum depends on the generosity of the public to build its 


| collections, and to preserve and exhibit the maritime history of 


laine, and the history of the families who have lived here. This 
an item from a current exhibit of some of the treasures we 
ye been given in the past 18 months. oe 
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Quartermasters’ Day - October 15" 


Clockwise from top right: Norm Hamlin, Annie Wilcox, 
Chris Hall; Peter Gerquest and Chuck Booth; Norm Kenney 
and Jonathan St. Mary; Jennifer Cavelli, Ruthe Pagurko, Joan 
Boyer, Ann Harrison, Gloria Momberger-Pelc, Kathy 
McKinnon; Kathy Meeker; Eileen Fletcher and Jim and Joan 
Drake; Frank and Kathy McKinnon and Mary Lou Jacoby. 
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New Exhibit Opens: 
Women in the Fisheries: 


A Contemporary View 
The Photographs of Britta-Lena Lasko 


On September 27", more than 70 enthusiastic members and 
guests celebrated the opening of a new exhibit of contempo- 
rary photographs in the Museum’s Maritime History Building. 
Some of the guests were women who are seen in the pho- 
tographs - women engaged in some phase of the fisheries in 
the state of Maine. 


In 2001 and 2002, Britta-Lena Lasko interviewed and pho- 
tographed over twenty women who work in the Maine fishing 
industry. The resulting thesis, “A Photo Documentary Study 
of Contemporary Women in the Maine Fishing Industry” 
allowed her to finish her graduate studies at the Brooks 
Institute of Photography. 


Her work documents an endangered way of life unique to 
the coast of Maine, and is the first such study of women in the 
Maine fisheries. Portions of her thesis have been published in 
National Fisherman, Maine Boats and Harbors, The Island Journal 
and Yankee magazine. 


Lasko holds a BS in Anthropology from Bowdoin College 
and an MS in Photography from the Brooks Institute of 
Photography. She is also a graduate of the Salt Center for 
Documentary Field Studies in Portland. 


She is employed at the Center for the Constitution at James 
Madison's Montpelier in Orange, Virginia, and she also teach- 
es private cello lessons. She is currently working on a photog- 
raphy project involving beekeeping in Central Virginia. 


Women have always been important to the Maine fisheries - 
making and maintaining fishing gear, salting, drying, canning, 


the water. Second, in management - either as partners with 
family members (not that different from earlier centuries) or 
running their own companies. And third, participating in the 
political process of fishery conservation. 


Cathy Lewis helps Linda Gardner out of her dry suit 
as Gardner steers the boat, 2001 

Sea Urchin Diver 

Wiscasset 


After a long day of diving, Cathy Lewis helped Linda Gardner 
shed her gear as they hurried to shore to sell their catch before the 
buying station closed. This was the last day before Christmas that 
they were allowed to dive for urchins. Urchins were scarce and the 
weather was cold. 


“The first year I started out was the coldest year that I have ever 
urchined. The water actually got down to 29 degrees that year and 
that was the year that I remember sitting on the bottom crying 


because I was so cold. Wondering what I had got myself into.” - 


or smoking the catch, running the household. As a new centu- Cate Leis 


ry begins, Lasko’s work reveals that women are now in three 
places where they were rarely seen before. First, engaged in 
the actual harvesting - on the boats, in the tidal zone, under 
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Kathy Clemons with her husband's boat, her 
namesake, 2002 

Sternman and Co-Owner, Lobster Ladies 
Harpswell 


For 25-years, Kathy Clemons has been selling her husband’s lob- 
sters, through her business, Lobster Ladies. Her business has 
allowed her to be a stay-at-home mother and maintain complete 
control over the sale of her husband's catch. She even inspired the 
naming of her husband's boat, Mean Kathleen. 
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Recently-Received Treasures: 


The Museum depends on the generosity of the public to 
build its collections, and to preserve and exhibit the mar- 
itime history of Maine, and the history of the families who 
have lived here. This is an item from a current exhibit of 
some of the treasures we have been given in the past 18 
months. 


Feeling left out? 


Want to stay current with everything new and 
exciting at your favorite Museum? Would you 
like to get word as soon as the latest edition of 
that little gem from the Orlop is released? If you 


send us your email address we'll keep you in the 
loop (and we promise not to give it out to anyone 


else). Send an email to Barbara Potter 


(potter@bathmaine.com) and ask her to add you 


to the list so you don’t miss anything between 
Rhumb Lines. 


The Rhumb Line 
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A pirate with his booty. 


More than 400 people attended the 
Museum’s 10" Annual Pirates’ 
Party on October 29" 


Wee pirates were aplenty but there were also witches, 
princesses, and superheroes - even a giraffe! Surely it was the 
lack of rain (and snow) that helped us host more people for 
this event than in the past five years, and we were pleased to 
learn that folks from as far away as Portland came to help us 
defend against a pirate attack. Don’t miss out on this fun 
event — next year pirates will invade on October 28"! 


10 November 2005 


Now 1s the Season! 


Holiday Shopping at 
Maine Maritime 
Museum Store 


The Best in Maritime Books! 
Nautical Knick Knacks 
Clocks, Barometers 


And Much More! 


Members — do your holiday shopping 
and double your discount (to 20%) et) pean " 
through December 24, 2005! | aaa 
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A New Puzzler: 


Here is an interesting photograph that Charles E. Burden 
found in his travels and gave to us in 1992. It shows the 
proud workforce of a rambling foundry or iron works 
which appears to produce almost entirely nautical items. 
Looking closely at the original photograph, one can see 
large pump wheels, capstans, a cast steering wheel, a 
windlass and assorted windlass gear, a winch and deck 


Dr. Neill de Paoli is supervising an archeol 


The Rhumb Line 


( ogical survey preparatory to excavating for the foundations for the schooner 
Wyoming sculpture. At the eastern-most foundation - where the “stern” of the sculpture will be - there is much of the 


early 20" century timber preserved, remnants of Percy & Small’s north building ways. (Susanne Drumm photo) 


pumps. The foundry has a nice old-fashioned bell for 
marking the beginnings and endings of a work day, and 
architecture that appears to owe much to the early- or mid- 
1800s. 


Does anyone have a clue as to the name of the firm 
shown here, or the town these buildings were in? If so, 
please contact Nathan R. Lipfert, curator & library director, 
at (207)443-1316, ext. 328, or at lipfert@bathmaine.com, or 
at the Museum’s mailing address. 
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